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ee FOUGH it be gene- 

™ rally allowed, that 
to communicate hap- 
pinefsis the charac- 
ae. teriftic of virtue ;yet 
this happinefs is {el- 
) 3 dom confidered as 
extending beyond our own {pecies ; 
and no man is thought to become 
vicious, by facrificing the life of an 
animal to the pleafure of hitting a 
mark. It is, however, certain that 
by this at more happinefs is de- 
ftroyed than produced ; except it 
be fuppofed, that happinefs fhould 
be eftimated, not in proportion to 
its degree only, but to the rank of 
the Being by whom itis enjoyed : 
but this is a f{uppofition, which per- 
haps cannot eafily be fupported. 
Reafon, from which alone man de- 
rives his fuperiority, fhould, in the 
prefent queftion, be confidered only 
as Senfibility : a blow produces more 
pain toa mianthanabrute;becaufeto 
a man it is aggravated by a fenfe of 
indignity, and is felt as often as it 
is remembered ; in the brute it pro- 
duces only corporal pain, which in 
afhort time ceafes forever. But 
it may be jultly afferted, that the 
fame degree of pain in both fubjeGs, 
is.in the fame degree anevil; & that 
it cannot be wantonly inflicted, with- 
out equal violation of right. Neither 
does it follow from the contrary po- 
fitions, that man fhould abftain from 
animal food ; for by him that kills 
merely to eat, life is facrificed on- 
ly to life; and if man had lived up- 
on fruits and herbs, the greater part 
of thofe animals which die to fur- 
nifh his table, would never have 
lived ; inftead of increafing the breed 
2s a pledge of plenty, he would have 


been compelled to deftroy them te 
prevent a famine. 

There is great difference be- 
tween killing for food, and for 
fport. To take pleafure in that by 
which pain is inflicted, if it is not 
vicious, is dangerous ; and every 
praétice which, if not criminal in 
itfelf, yet wears out thefympathizing 
fenfibility of a tender mind, matt 
render human nature proportionably 
lefs fit for fociety. In my purfuit 
of this train of thought, I confider- 
ed the inequality with which happi- 
nefs appears to be diltributed among 
the brutecreation, as different ani- 
mals are in a different degree ex- 
pofedto the capricious cruelty of 
mankind ; and in the fervor of my 
imagination, I began to think it 
pofhible, that they might participate 
in afature retribution ; efpecially, 
as mere matter and motion approach 
no nearer to fenfibility, than to 
thought: and he, whowill not ven- 
ture to deny that brutes have jfen- 
fibility, fhould not haftily pro. 
nounce, that they have only a ma. 
terial exiltence. While my mind 
was thus bufied, the evening ftole 
imperceptibly away ; and at length 
morning fucceded to midnight; my 
attention was remitted by degrees, 
and [ fell afleep in my chair. 

Though the labours of memory 
and judgment were now at anend, 
yet fancy was {till bufy: by this 
roving wanton I was condu&. 
ed through a dak avenue, 
which, after many windings, ter- 
minated in a place which fhe 
told me wasthe elyfium of birds and 
beafts. Herel beheld a great va. 
riety of animals, whom | perceived 
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to be endowed with reafon & fpeech: ‘* the utmoft difficulty and labour 
this prodigy, however, did not ** dragged very flowly over the rug- 
raife aftonifhment, butcuriofity. I ‘* ged “prmeomage of the ftreets, in 


was impatient to learn, what were ‘* whic 


every ftone was an almoft 


the topics of difcourfe in fuch an ‘“ infuperable obftacle to our pro- 
afflembly ; and hoped to gain ava- ‘* grefs, One morning very early, 
luable addition to my remarks upon ‘“ as we were toiling up Snow-hill 
human life. For this purpofe I ‘* with repeated efforts of ftrength, 
approached ahorfe and an afs, who ‘* that was ftimulated, even to ago- 


fcemed to be engaged in feriouscon- ‘* 


ny, by che inceflant ftrokes of a 


verfation ; but I approached with ** whip which had already laid our 
great caution and humility: forI ‘* loins. bare even to the bone; it 
now confidered them asin a ftate fu- ‘* happened, that being placed in 
perior to mortality ; and I feared ‘* the fhafts, and the weight pref- 


to incur the contempt and indigna- ‘‘ 
tion, which naturally rife at the ‘* 
fight of a tyrant who is divefted ‘* 
of his power. My caution was, ‘* 
however, -unneceflary, for they ‘“ 
feemed wholly to difregard me; ‘* 
and by degrees [came nearenough ‘* 
to overhear them, ¥y 
‘* If | had perifhed,” faid the * 
Afs, ** when I was difmiffed from ‘** 
«« the earth, [think I fhould have ‘** 
‘* been a lofer by my exiitence; for ‘* 
«* during my whole life, there was ‘* 
“* {fcarce an interval of one hour, ‘* 
** in which I did not fuffer the ac- ** 
** cumulated mifery of blows, hon- ** 
“¢ ger and fatigue. WhenI was a “* 
‘s colt, I was ftolen by a Gypfie, ‘ 
“« wno placed two children upon ‘ 
‘* my back in a pair of panniers, ‘ 
‘¢ before I had perfe&tly acquired ‘ 
** the habit of carrying my own * 
“< weight with fteadinefs and dexte- 
‘¢ rity. By hard fare and ill treat- ** 
- 6 ment, b quickly. became blind; “ 
‘¢ and when the family, towhich I * 
“< belonged, went into their winter ‘* 
‘* quarters in Norwood, 1 was “ 
“ flaked asa bet againit acouple * 
** of geefe, which had been found ‘‘ 
««-by a fellow who came by, driving ‘* 
** before him two of my brethren, ‘‘ 
‘*s whom he had overloaded with ‘* 
“* bags of fand: a halfpenny was ‘“ 
‘‘thrown up; and-to the inex- ** 
** preffible increafe of my cala- ** 
*« mity, the dealer in fand was the ‘“* 
<« winner. se 
‘¢ When I came to town, I was * 
* harneffed with my two wretched ‘ 
* affociates to a cart, in which my “ 
** new mafter had piled uphiscom- ‘‘ 
‘ modity till it would hold no more, ‘“* 
«* The load was fodifproportionate ‘‘ 
«* to our itrength, that it was with ‘* 


fing hard upon me, I fell down. 
Our driver regarded my misfor- 
tune, not with pity but rage ; 
and the moment he turned about, 
he threw a ftick with fuch violence 
at my head, that it forced out 
my eye, and paffing through the 
focket into the brain, I was in- 
ftantly difmiffed from that mile- 
ry, the comparifon of which 
with my prefent flate conftitutes 
great part of its felicity. But 
you, furely, if I may judge by 
your ftature, and the elegance of 
your make, was among the fa- 
vourites of mankind: you was 
placed in a higher and a happier 
ftation ; you was not the flave of 
indigence, but the pride of great- 
nefs: your labour was {fport, 
and your reward was triumph, 
eafe, plenty and attendance.” 
** It 1s true,” replied the Steed, 
I was a favourite: but what 
avails it to be the favourite of ca- 
price, avarice and barbarity ? My 
tyrant was a wretch, who had 
gained a confiderable fortune by 
« » particularly by racing. | 
ad won him many large fums; 
but being at length excepted out 
of every match, as having no 
equal, he regarded even my ex- 
cellence with malignity, when it 
was no longer fubfervient to his 
intereft. Yet I ftill lived in eafe 
and plenty ; and as he was able 
to fell even my pleafures, tho’ 
my labour was become ufelefs, | 
had a feraglio in which there was 
a perpetual fucceflion of new bean- 
ties. At laft, however, another 
competitor appeared : [ enjoyed 
anew triumph by anticipation ; 


1 ruthed into the field, panting | 


** fer 
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“* for the conteft: and the firft heat 
‘© T put my matter, in poffeflion of 
‘¢ the ftakes, which amounted to 
** one thoufand pounds. ‘The pro- 
** prietor of the mare that I had 
“¢ diftanced, notwithftanding this 
“‘ difgrace, declared with great 
‘« zeal, that fhe fhould run the next 
“‘ day againft any gelding in the 
** world, for double the jum: my 
** mafter immediately accepted the 
“« challenge, and told him, that he 
‘© would the next day produce a 
“ gelding that fhould beat her: but 
“‘ what was my aftonifhment and 
** indignation, when I difeovered 
“* that he moft cruelly and fraudu- 
‘* lently intended to qualify me for 
“this match upon the. fpot; and 
‘to facrifice my life at the very 
** moment, in which every rerve 
“ fhould be ftrained in his fer- 
** vice. 

** AsI knew it would be in vain 
‘to refift, ] fuffered mytelf to be 
bound ; the operation was per- 
** formed, and I was inftantly 
*; mounted and fpurred on to the 
goal. Injured as I was, the love 
of glory was ftil) fuperior to the 
“* defire of revenge : I determined 
to die as [ had lived, without an 
equal ; and having again won the 
race, | funk down, at the poft in 
an agony which foon after put an 
** end to my life.’’ 

When [had heard this horrid nar- 
trative, which indeed | remembered 
to be true, | turned about in honeit 
confufion, and the emotions it 
produced in my bofom awaked 
me. 


The Life of Grorrrey CHAUCER. 
[Continued from Page. 236] 


HE poft of comptroller of the 
cufioms which was beftowed 


2H 


“non yvels “ 


*€ dede.”” 
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upon Chaucer was both reputable 
and lucrative. Chaucer was en- 
riched by the profits of it; and by 
the diligence and integrity with 
which he difcharged it, he increafed 
his reputation. He valued himlelf 
much tpon his upright difcharge of 
the duties of this office, afhrming 
that his condudt while he held ir, 
was never liable to any kind of im- 
putation®*, And there is great reafon 
to believe, that this was really the 
cafe: for in'the latter end of king 
Edward’s reign, there were great 
frauds and embezzlements come 
mitted in the cuftoms, which by 
profecutions were brought to public 
view; but we do not find that in 
thefe the name of Chaucer was fo 
muchasmentioned. Abouta year 
after he was in poffeffion of this of- 
fice, the king made hima grant of 
the lands and body of Sir Edmund 
Staplegate, fon of Sir Edmund Sta- 
plegate, of Kent, in ward, for which 
he received one hundred and four 
pounds; and he had alfo other pe- 
cuniary advantages, which enabled 
him to raifein the whole an income 
of one thouiand pounds per.annum; 
which was in thofe days a very 
great fum, and abundantly {fuffici- 
ent to enable him to live, ashe fays 
he did, with dignity in office, and 
with good will amongft his neigh- 
bours (f). 

In this happy feafon of Chau- 
cer’s life, he compofed moft of thofe 
gay and lively pieces, which were fo 
much adapted to the humour of 
thefe times, and to that romantic 
fpirit, which then fo greatly pre- 
vailed. Buthe now beganto turn 
his pen to graver fubjeéts, and to 
attack the vices of the clergy. Ir 
has been generally fuppofed, that 
Chaucer was chiefly indebted to the 
duke of Lancafter for thofe benefi- 
cial grants and offices which he en- 
2 joyed ; 


* In his Tefament of Love he fays, that no “wight of his adminiftracyon coude 
and that, ‘* he never defouled his conicience tor no maner 


(tT) Chaucer confeffes, in his Tefament of Lowe, that he grew wealthy in his employ- 


Ment, 
< 


and my frends,” 


* 1 had comfort (fays he) to be in that plight, that both profit were to me 
Ke adds, that * in dignity of office, he made gathering of thilk 


: godes, and had a faire parcel for the tyme, in forthering of his fuftenaunce, richeffe 
fufficiently to wieve nede, dignity to be reverenced in worthip, power to keep fro his 


, enemies 5 “ fo that he * feemed to fhine in glory of renome, as manhode atketh in 
men,’ "ys 
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joyed; and asthe duke of Lancatter 
e{pouied the cacfe of Wickliff, and 
greatly interefted himielf in his be- 
half, 1 has been fuggefted, that our 
poet turned the edge of his fatire 
againit lazy monks, ignorant priefs, 
and the intolence of tuch as belong- 
ed to ecclefiailical courts, out of 
complaifance to his patron. But 
certainly there is no neceffity for 
fuppofing this to be Chaucer’s prin. 
cipal motive, in writing thofe fati- 
rical remarks which areto.be found 
in his poems, on the corrupt man- 
ners of many of the Romifh clergy. 
Jt does not foliow, that becaufe 
our poet was under obligations to 
the duke of Lancalter, that it mui 
therefore neceflarily be fuppofed, 
that what he wrote which feemed 
to favour the intereft, or opinions, 
of Wick iff, or his followers, muft 
have been merely the refult of his 
attachment to the duke. And 
furely a proteftant reader will find 
no difficulty. in conceiving, thata 
man of letters, and /uperior under- 
ftanding, as Chaucer was, might be 
heartily difpofed, from principle, to 
expote the iniquitous practices, and 
ridiculous presences, of the Romith 
priefts of that age. However, 
whatever were Our poet’s motives, 


he certainly made very free with the 
more unworthy ecclefiaftics, and 
fatirized them with great keene 
nejs and wit. This he did itn fe- 
veral of his pieces, and particu- 
larly in his Plowman’s Tale, and his 
Fack Upland. Some writers have 
been of opinion, that thefe two laf 
pieces were not written by Chaucer ; 
bot they had no good reafon for 
their opinion; for Leland, and 
other antient writers, afirm him to 
have been the author of the Plow- 
man’s Tale; and the fatire which 
goes under the aame of ‘Jack Upland 
is alio attributed to him upon very 
200d authority (*). But though 
Chaucer cenfured wicked ecclefjaf- 
tics with great freedom, he was ma- 
nifeftly no enemy to real religion, 
or tothe clergy. He mentions frie 
ar John Some, and friar Nicholas 
Lenne, with much refpeé ; and his 
character of the sarif> prie# is a 
very amiable one. Neither was 
our poet himielf difefteemed by the 
clergy of thofe times, many of whom 
entertained a very high opinion of 
him, and {poke of him with great 
refpect. But it is evident, from 
many parts of his writings, that he 
was 4 favourer of the opinions of 
Wickliff. 

Tn 


(*) Mr. Urry feems defirous of accquitting Chaucer from the guilt, as he feems to 
think it, of writing thefe pieces. He admits that Chaucer favoured the caufle oi 
Wickliff, both by his public intereft and writings; butadds, ‘ I cannot go fo far as 
‘ to fuppofe he fcurriloufly reviled the eftablithed religion of thofe times, and there- 
‘ fore cannot think that either the Plowman's Tale, or Jack Upland, were written by 


* him,’ 


There are, however, others, who will probably be of opinion, that Chau. 


é cer’s attacking and expofing fome of the corruptions of the then eftablifhed churck, 
and the vices of the clergy, Was nota difcredit to-him, but an honour; and will 
therefore not be-inclined to reje& thofe pieces which are handed down to us as hia by 


good authority, merely becaufe they flrike at the Romifh 


church orclergy. The 


venerable john Fox fays, ‘ I marvel to confider this, low that the bifhops condemn- 
‘ ing and abolifhing all manner of Englith books and treatifes, which might bring the 


blind, he may efpy him at the full.” 
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‘ loughman, &c.” 





people to any light of knowledge, did yet authorize the works of Chaucer to remain 
fill and to be occupied; who no doubt faw in religion, 2s much almoft as even we 
do now, and uttereth in his works no lefs5 and feemeth to be a right Wicklevian, 
or elfe there was never any ; and that all His works almoft, if they be thoroughly 
advifed will teft:fy ; albeit it be done in mirth, and covertly; and efpecially the 
latter end of his third book of the Tefamert of Love: for there purely he toucheth 
the higheft matter, that is, the communion ; wherein, except a man be altogether 
He turther adds, 
of ce rtain which knew the parties, which to them reported, that by reading Chau- 
cer’sworks they were brought to the true knowledge of religion : 
to be true ; for to omit the cther parts of his volume, whereof fome are more 
fabulous than other, what tale can be more plainly told, than the Tale of the 


‘Tam partly informed 


and not unlike 
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The Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. 


In the laft year of King Edward’s 
reign, the French having infringed 
fhe truce which he had concluded 
with them, commiffioners were fent 
over to expoitulate that matter be- 
fore the Pope’s legates; and of thefe 
Chaucer was one. ‘This negocia- 
tion was not very fuccefsful ; bucat 

roduced fome overtures of marriage 
between Richard, prince of Wales, 
and the laay Mary, daughter tothe 
French king; and by this means 
way was made for a new treaty, in 
which Sir Guifcard Dangle, knight 
of the garter, Sir Richard Sturrey, 
who is {aid to have been a great 
Wicklifite, and in high favour 
with the king, and Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, were commiffioners. We have 
no account of our poet’s holding 
any other public employment ; 
though it has been inferred from 
fome paflages in his Teftament of 
Love, that he muft have paffed 
through fome other honourable em- 
ployments. And in an original 
picture of him which is fill re- 
maining, he hath a double chain 
found his neck, and hanging to the 
middie of his brealt; from which it 
fhould feem that he was honoured 
with fome dignity, of which we have 
now no account. 

After the accefiion of Richard the 
fecond to the throne, a coust of 
claims being eftablifhed to fettle the 
demands of thofe who fhould pre- 
tend to have a right to affift ae the 
coronation of the young king, we 
find Geoffrey Chaucer among the 
claimants. ‘This claim he mace in 
right of his ward ,Sir Edward Staple- 
gate, who was in poffeilion of the 
ymanor of Bilfington in Kent; which 
was held of the crown, by the fer- 
vice of prefenting to the king three 
maple cups, as chief butler, onthe 
day of his coronation: but the eari 
of Arundel put in another petition, 
in which it was alledged, that ho- 
nour had been formerly poficfied by 
hisanceftors, and that Staplegate 
had never before claimed it, and 
being a minor was unqualified for it; 


(t) Mr, Robert Barham was in poffeffion of this manor 


Charles If, 





245 
which petition was granted, referv- 
ing to Staplegate the right of ma- 
king his claim afterwards (+). 

Inthe firft year of Richard’s reign, 
Chaucer obtained, probably by the 
favour of his friend theduke of Lan- 
cafter, letters patent confirming to 
him, by the title of dledus Armiger 
nofter the grant made to him by the 
late king Edward, of 20 marks per 
annum; aud by other letters patent 
in the fame year, king Richard con- 
firmed to him the other grant of the 
late king for a pycher of wine to be 
delivered him daily in the port of 
London. But whether he flail con- 
tinued in his office of Comptroller 
of the Cuftoms, is uncertain ; but 
the contrary feems to be the moft 
probable. For in a fhort time afier 
his affairs were in fuch diforder, 
that he was obliged to have recourfe 
to the king’s protection, to fcreen 
him from his creditors. No account 
has been tranfmitted down to us of 
what where the caufes of Chaucer’s 
being involved in thefe difficulties ; 
nor 1s there any certainty whether 
they were only temporary, or of a 
long duration. It has however been 
thought molt probable, that from 
fome fudden accident he fell under 
his misfortunes, and that he had re- 
courfe to the king’s protection, only 
to gain time to fettle his affairs; bat 
however that be, as it is certain that 
Chaucer fora long time had what 
was in that age avery confiderable 
income, we fhould perhaps in ac- 
counting for the difficulties in which 
he was involved, advert to one par- 
ticular which none of his biogra- 
phers have done. It fhould be re- 
membered, that Chaucerwas a poet. 
Oeconomy is a virtue which was ne- 
ver in any great eftimation with the 
favourites of the mufes ; and it is 
by nO means improbable, that 
Chaucer might in this refpeé re- 
femble the reft of his brethren. 

In the fourth year of king Rich- 
ard’s reign, our author procured a 
confirmation of the grants which 
had been formerly made to him, 


wand 


at the coronation of king 


when Mr. Erafmus Smith, on the behalf of the faid Barham, affitted at 
the coronation, and prefented the three maple CUPS. 
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and to his wife Philippa. It feems But the king making ufe of force 
evident from this, that Chaucer had wpon this occafion, fent Sir Robert 
at this time a confiderable perfonal Kruolles to London, who committed 
intereit at court, independent of the great feverities, put fome to death, 
duke of Lancatter; fince when he made the late mayor Comberton 
obtained this grant, that prince’s prifoner, and ufed his utmoft endea- 
influence at court was much dimi- vours to apprehend Chaucer. But 
nifhed. Our poet had nowtwofons our poet, forefecing his danger, made 
by his wife Philippa, Thomas and hisefcape into Hainault; and from 
Lewis. ‘Thomas was about this thence went to France, where find - 
t'me married to Maud, the fecond ing himfelf not fo fafe at he expect- 
daughter of Sir John Burgherfhe ; ed, he withdrew into Zealand. Here 
who was a man of very coniiderable Chaucer concealed himfelf for fome 
rank and fortune, and his daughter time, with feveral other Londoners 
is faid to have been one of the great- who had fled upon the fame account, 
et fortunes in England. It has and whom he very generoufly fub- 
been conjettured, that Chaucer, in fitted outof his own private fortune. 
order to obtain this great match for But whilft he was thus anexile trom 
his fon, fettled all his eftate upon his country, and chiefly, as he him- 
him; and that his doing this might felf fays, their privitie to concele who 
involve him in thofe difficulties had been concerned with him, 
which have been already mention- many of the principal perfons who 
ed, and which reduced him to the had been engaged with him in the 
necefity of obtaining the king’s fame caufe, had found ways and 
proteétion. Chaucer’s fecond foa means to make their peace. ‘Thefe 
Lewis was born in 13813 forit ap- perfons, however, are faid to have 
pears that he was ten years of age been fo far from endeavouring toal- 
when his father wrote for him the leviate Chaucer’s misfortunes, that 
Treatife of the the Afrolabe, which they on the contrary, endeavoured 
was in 1391; at which timehe was to hinder the remittances which 
a fludenc at Merton College in Ox- might have been made him out of 
ford, and pupil to the famous Ni- his own fortune. The motive which 
cholas Strode; but we have no fare is affigned for this behaviour, wasa 
ther account of him. defire that he might perifh in his 
About this time the duke of Lan- banifhment, and by that means re- 
cafter began to decline interefting move from them any apprehentions 
himielf on the behalf ot Dr. Wick- of his makirg any diicoveries to 
iff; probably fuppofing, as we have their prejudice. But however that 
already intimated in the life of that be, Chaucer’s involving himfelf in 
reformer, that the countenance and fuch difficulties, by efpoufing the 
protection which he had afforded caufe of thofe who adhered to the 
Wickliff, might be one caufe of the opinions of Wickliff, and ata time 
cecline of his credit. Chaucer, when the duke of Lancalter appears 
however, was fo tar from abandon- te have deferted that retormer, 
ing his former Opinions, that he ex- feems to bea ilrong evidence that 
erred himfelf to the utmoft in 1382, he had efpoufed the caufe of the 
yn the fupportof John Comberton, Wickliffites, both in his writings 
generally itued Jonn of Northamp- and o.herwife, not merely out of 
ton, mayor of London, in his endeas complaifance to his patron the duke 
vours to reform the city, according of Lancafter, as is commonly fug- 
to the advice given by Wicklift.. gefted, but from a real conviction, 
This inteaded reformation was fo that the tenets of Wickliff were 
much refented by the clergy, that founded upon truth and reafon. 
sather than let it proceed, theyhad Whilft Chaucer was expending 
recourfe to the moft violent me- his fortune in removing from place 
thods; and in order to prevent to place, and in afhiting his fellow- 
Comobeston’s being re-chofen mayor exiles, he was fo far from receiving 
of London, they excited fuch difture any affiitance from home, that his 
tances as bordered upon arebellion. apartments were lett, and the — 
receives 
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Letter to a Chine/e in London from his Son. 247 
received for rentwas never account- to undeferved diftrefs ; the mild 
ed for to him: Neither could he luftre of her eye ferved to banith my 
receive any fromthofe who were in- timidity; heraccents were fweeter 
debted to him, they being fully er than the echo of fome diftant fym- 
fuaded it was impoflible for him phony. ‘‘ Unhappy itranger, faid 
ever toreturn into England. And fhe, in the Perfian language, you 
the government ftill continued to here perceive one more wretched 
purfue their refentment againfthim than thyfelf; all this folemnity ot 
and his ‘friends, upon which they preparation, this elegance of drefs, 
were conftrained to leave Zealand. and the number of my attendants, 
Our poet, thus diftreffed, finding no ferve but toencreafe my mileries ; 
fecurity wherever he fled, and Deing if you have courage to reicue an 
unable to ag any longer with unhappy woman from approaching 
the difficulties of poverty andexile, ruin, and our detefted tyrant, you 
determined rather than lofe his life may dependupon my future grati- 
by hunger and want in a foreign tude.” } bowed to the zround, and 
country, to return into England, fhe left me, filled with rapture and 
and hazard the worit effects of the allonithment. Night brought no 
malice of his enemies. ret, nor could the enfuing morning 
[To be continued. | calm the anxieties of my mind. I 
projected a thoufand methods for 
Letter to a Chiucfein London from his her delivery ; but each, when ftrictly 
cape out of Slavery with a beautiful *" this uncertainty the evening again 
Captive arrived, and | placed myfelf on my 
_— former iiation in hopes ot a repeaied 
ifir. Aft ( fh oy ; 
° Villt. ter iome ort expec ation 
U will probably be pleafed to . ees aay , 
bx my letter dated rom Ter- he bright perfection again appear- 
ki, a city which lies beyond the ed ; 1 bowed, as before, to the 
bounds of the Perfian empire : gpenee ane gs railing me up fhe <a 
° . . ’ a . } 
here, bleffed with fecurity, with all jdte Bs nfelef, porn aya Hac 
og chee coor io oe ferved that the day following was 
«£ iad Gnwethisiog with sha appointed for the celebration of her 
freedom of the body, my whole foul hy 2 te as that omannies Was 
is dilated in gratitude, love, and ‘° sal deli iene Tog * Our 
aife anee ae si offcre with 
Pr ; ° the utmolt numiitv tO puree 
Pen A dg Age ME grr S whatever {cheme fhe fhould direé ; 
j ic 71 2 } oni > 
saptente iaiakt juftly merit the im- aphe. Serco Se Erepoles (bet iomant 
utation of felf-intereft ; but when de Dee had reer “fi ‘DE > 
f think that the beautiful Zelis is , vt so ne —— 
alfo free, forgivemy triumph when ces filial ' ate 1S. AS ton 
I boaft of having refcued from cap- es place, to aflilt her wath a 
a: adder, 
pete! the moft deferving object upon Purfuant to this information I led 
You remember the reluétance the ue eK $ ue paces appoin- 
teftified at being obliged to marry ba Sed op ayy . dod confer _ 
the tyrant fhe hated. Her compli- Pete? (0 tet, Moltadad himiels was 
ance at laft was only feigned, in or- ‘°F? Tar tees. cur arrival ; the 
der togain time to try fome future =, had he cast Ie sag 
means of efeape. During the in. “CNIS: D&¢ betrayed ourdelign to her 
terval between her promife and the maiter, & he now faw the moft con- 
intended performance of it, fhecame Y}"°'"8 proofs ot her information. 
undifcovered one evening to the a was juft going to draw his iabre, 
place where I generally retired after fed hic ree Papi al Waa 
the fatigues of the day ; her appear- * a 
: a fevere chaitifement, to difpofe of 
ance was like that of an aerial genius .* 
when it defcends to minifter ~ ar oatd me to another maiter, ia the mean 
©-ane Be ‘ time ordering me to be confined 
ce Page 200, . 
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in the ftrifteft manner, and the 
mext day to receive an hundred 
blows on the foles of my feet. 
When the morning came I was 
led out in order to receive the pu- 
nifhment, which, from the feverity 
with which it is generally inflicted 
upon flaves, is worieeven thandeath. 
A trumpet was be a fignal for the 
folemnization of the nuptials of 
Zelis, and tor theinfli€tion of my 
punifhment. Each ceremony to me 
equally dreadful were juit going to 
begin, when we were informed that 
a large party of Circaffian Tartars 
had invaded the town, and were lay- 
ingallinruin. Every perfon now 
thought only of faving himielf ; I 
initantly unloofed the cords with 
whichi was bound, and feizing a 
{cymetar from one of the flaves who 
had not courage to refift me, flew 
to the woman’s apartment where 
Zelis was confined, dreffed out for 
the intended nuptials. I bade her 
follow me without delay ; and go- 
ing forward, cut my way, through 
eunuchs, who made but a fainc re- 
filtance. ‘The whole city was now 
a fcene of conflagration and terror ; 
every perfon was wiliing to fave 
himielf, unmindful of others. In 
this confufion feizing upon two of 
the fleeteft courfers in the ftables of 
Mottadad, we fled northward to- 
wards the kingdom of Circaffia. 
As there were feveral others flying 
in the fame manner, we pafled with- 
cut notice, and in three days arri- 
ved at lerki, acity that lies ina 
valley within the bofom of the 
frowning mountains of Caucafus. 
Here, tree from every apprehenfion 
of danger, we enjoy all thofe fatis- 
factions which are confiltent with vir- 
tue ; though I find my heart at inter- 
vals give way to unufual paffions, 
yet {uch is my admiration for my 
fair compaaion, that I lofe even 
tenderneis in diftant refpect. ‘Tho’ 
her perfon demands particular re- 
gard even among the beauties of 
Circaflia, yet is her mind far more 
lovely. How very different is a woe 
man who thus has cultivated her 
underftanding, and been retined into 
delicacy of fentiment, from the 
daughters of the Eatt, whofe educa- 
tion 18 only formed to improve the 
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perfon, & make them more tempting 
objects of proftitution ! -In my next 
I;thall give you the hiftory of this 
beautiful captive. Adieu, 


Letter from a Peruvian Princef: to the 
Chevalier Deterville at Malta, gi- 
ving an Account of the Arrival of 
Axa, Se. 


WERE you able, Sir, to forefee, 
without reluctance, the mortal 
chagrin you were going to join to the 
happine(fs you had prepared for me? 
How could you have the cruelty to 
caufe your departure to be preceded 
by fuch agreeable circumitances, by 
fuch weighty motives of gratitude, 
unlefs it were to render me more 
fenfible of yoor defpair and your 
ablence? ‘Tho’ but two days ago 
wrapt up in the {weets of friend{hip 

I now feel the moft bitter anxiety. 
Celina, all affiitted as the is, has 
but too well executed your orders: 
She prefented to me Aza with one 
hand, and your cruel letter with the 
other. At the completion of my 
vows grief darted thro’ my foul; 
while | tound the object of my tender 
love, I did not forget that I Joit that 
of ali my other fenuments. Ah De- 
terville ! how inhuman this once is 
your love. But donot hope to exe- 
cute your unjult refolution to the 
utmoit. The fea fhall not makea 
total feparation betwixt perions {fo 
dear to each other: my name fhall 
reach you: you fhall receive my 
letters, you fhall hear my prayeis: 
blood and friendfhip fhall refume 
their rights overyour heart, and you 
fhall reitore yourielf to a tamily, to 
which I am refponfible for your lo(s. 
What! in recompence of fo ma- 
ny benefits, fhall I poiion all your 
days, and thofeof your filter ? ihall 
I break fo tender an union? fhall 
I fix defpair in your hearts, while I 
{till enjoy your bounties ? No, think 
not of it. I look on myfelf with 
horrorin ahoufe which | fill with 
mourning : I acknowledge your 
cares in the good treatment [receive 
from Celina, at the very time when 
l could pardon her for hating me, 
But whatever thofe cares are, I re- 
nounce them all, and remove for 
ever 
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ever from a place which I cannot 
bear, unlefs you return. 

Deterville, how very blind you 
are! What error is it that hurries 
you away in a defign fo contrary to 

our views? You would render me 

appy, and you only make me cul- 
pable : you would dry up my tears, 
and you caufe them to flow: by 
your abfence you deitroy all the 
fruit of your felf-denial. 

Alas! you would have found but 
too much delight in that interview 
which you dreaded as fo very formi- 
dable! ‘This Aza, the object of fo 
much love, is no more the fame 
Azathat | have painted to you in 
@ch tender colours. The coldnefs 
of his approach, the praifes of the 
Spaniards, with which he a hundred 
times interrupted the foft overhow- 
ings of my foul, the offenfive curio- 
fity, which fuatched him from my 
tranfports to vifit the rarities of 
Paris ; all make me in dread of ills 
at which my heart fhudders. Oh 
Deterville ! perhaps you may not 
be long the moit unhappy. 

If compaflion of yourfelf can 
work nothing On you, let the duties 
of friendfhip cali you back: Friend. 
fhip isthe only ailylumof unfortu- 
nate love. If theills that I dread 
fhould overwhelm me, what will 
you not have to reproach yourielf 
with ? [If you abandon me, where 
fhall I find a heart fenfible of my 
pains? Shall generofity, hitherto 
the moft potent of your paflions, 

ive way at laft todifcontented love? 

ow; Lcannot believe it: Such a 
weaknefs would be unworthy of 
you: You are incapable of deliver- 
ing yourlelf up to it: but comeand 
convince me, if ycu love your own 
glory, and my repofe. 


A View of Pouitica, Letrers 


which bave appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


CAptain Bruifer,in a letter to the 
— Public Advertiler, fays, ‘* It 
is. very hard, I think, that people 
fhould be turned out of bread upon 
every change at court. You mutt 
know, Sir, that all the while of his 
honour. G——JJe’s adminiitration 
(God blefs him) I held the lucrative 
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and refpeétable office of firft mobor 
huzza-man in ordinary to his —. 
May be you never heard of fuch an 
office ; its like enough you never 
did; for how fhould cits know 
any thing of government? But to 
convince you there was fuch an em- 
ployment, I refer youto the copy of 
a writ, figned by the great Mi- 
nifter’s above-mentioned own fecre- 
tary, which now lies in the &tfice of 
another great man, frit commiflio- 
ner of the mob of London, who 
prefides with great reputation in 
thatdepartment. ‘The order ruas 
thus: 
** Sir John, 

*¢ Pleafe fend ten guineas worth 
** of mob to huzza the this 
** morning as he goes to the houfe.” 

Now, Sir, this will thew you both 
the realityand nature of my charge, 
which was to be Captain and cone 
ductor of thefe troops. Mob isa 
commodity pretty plenty in Weil- 
miniter; and we could always fit 
youat an hour’s warning with any 
quantity, from forty fhillings to fifty 
pounds; and tobe fure it atiorded 
a very comfortable livelihood to 
many a poor manin the days of 
honett 3 

But now, Sir, ever fince our pre- 
fent new-fangled gentry came in, 
they have done nothing but find 
fault with every infinuation cf their 
predecefiors; wifer men than ee 
ver they will be, Vil be fworn 
for’t; changed every thing, de- 
molifhed every thing, built no- 
thing but ruins. They have 
repealed the Stamp act, taken away 
the excife oncyder, and rctor.ned 
Our corps. 

Initead of faithfci hired troops, 
they now truft altogether to raw 
volunteers, and fincere meaning 
tradeimen, and forry Iam to fayirc, 

they have been hitherto too well 
ferved, witne(s the immenfe crowd 
of Blackf{miths, White-{miths, Cop- 
perimiths, Silk weaveis, Cloth- 
weavers, Stocking-weavers, Shoe- 
makers, Rove-makers, Sail makers, 
Hatters, Hofiers, and oatiors, at 
leaft ten thoufand men, betides wo- 
men and taylors, who, on Tuetday 
laft, toffed up ther Hats, and thouted 
with the molt genuine expreflons of 
21 joy 
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joy as his—— paffed along. I have 
no objectionto thefe people being 
once more reftored to bread and em- 
ployment, after having being haif- 
fRarved by the Stamp-a&; but, 
©’Gods name, why fliould they take 
it from other folks; let them ftay at 
home at their own work, and leave 
huzzaing to us, whofe bufinefs itis. 

But, Sir, to fhow you ftill more 
the folly of the prefent minifters, in 
rejeGting ourfervices, I will giveyou 
fome further account of them in the 
late adminifration ; forour duty in 
the park was nothing; Lord, Sir, 
auite nothing tc what we ufed to 
vadergo ; there we never had no 
body «oO Oppofe us, being as how 
the people always loved the K——, 
in fpite of his, Minifters, though 
they never joined with us, bat it 
was another guefs-affair when we 
had to fupport their meafures in the 
public ftreets. 1 myfelf fought four 
battles in the caule Of peace at the 
proclamation, 1n 1763, was thrice 
knocked down at the foot of the 
pillory, in flanding up for General 
Warrants, and had my left eye beat 
out by a fdour apple, as I was baw- 
jing one day for the Cyder-tax. 
Befides, | have often made a fevere 
campaign in the winter, with a de- 
tachment, perhaps two hundred 
miles in the country, to + 9h the 
independency cf a borough elec- 
tion: Our bufinefs was to force the 
electors to give their free voice for 
the Court candidate, and if need 
be, to take the oaths, and vote our- 
felves. In this fervice J often fuffer- 
ed greatly. 

Pli lay any money (by the way I 
with you could lend me half a 
crown) that you feethe ufe and ne- 
ceflity of keeping up our corps, and 

et | could not ding it into the 
heads of the prefent rulers, they 
difmiffed me with the ufual com- 
pliment of his — having no further 
ufe for my fervice. Itis impoflible 
fuch minifters can fland ; beSdes, 
their vaft popularity wiil be the rui~ 
nation of them. Now, Sir, t would 
beg of you to fpenk to Dr. Anti-Se- 
janas, toipeak tomy Lord to put 
his honour G— in mind of me, 
when he comes in again, which 
muft be very foon, 
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An Occafonal Corre/pondent, inthe 
Public Advertifer, fays, ‘* Hav- 
ing little bufinefs of my own, I 
have rauch time to attend to popu- 
lar {ubjeéts ; and I have been much 
entertained with the arguments, pro 
and con, about Mr. P—. His ene- 
mies have been attacking him for 
many months paft, with ali the fcur- 
rility, abufe, and faliehood their 
wicked malice could devife, but 
without any apparent fuccefs. Fool, 
have ridiculed his bodily infirmi- 
ties, and knaves have depreciated 
the faculties of nis mind. One day 
he has been abufed for not coming 
into office: the next he has been 
infulted for being inclined to ferve 
the public. ‘To-day he is charged 
with facrificing government to Eng. 
lith popularity ; ‘To-morrow he thal] 
be arraign’d with giving up power 
and popularity at home, to obtain 
it at 3000 miles diftance. There 
is not an abfurdity but has been 
imputed to him; and his quietly 
{ubmitting to all this wrong, has 
been afcribed to an infolent con- 
tempt of mankind. Had he mov- 
ed tor informations, &c. then he 
would have been charged with 
perfecution ; in fhort, there is no- 
thing that he could have done 
that would have pleafed a certain 
fet of men. When they thought 
him averfe to coming into ofnece 
(which by the bye has not been the 
fact fince the acceffion of the p:efent 
adminiitration) Anti-Sejanus and 
others, the miferable writers of a 
detefted junto, abufed the prefent 
minifters for not taking himin, he 
then was by thofe writers reprefent- 
ed (as he truly has been) the faviour 
of this country. When they found 
it likely that he fhould come ia, 
& confequently give permanency to 
ithofe then in office, he was immedi- 
ately loaded with all the illiberal 
abufe that envy could fuggeit; and 
thufe who were to join him were 
then treated as defpicably mean for 
fubmitting to fuch a coalition. Ina 
fhort, Mr. P—— is the man thatall 
bad men fear, and the good love. 

Could we but once fee Lord Cam- 
den and Mr. Pitt in adminiitration 
with the prefent fet of gentlemen, 
univerfal harmony would reign = 
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the land, fave only with thofe who 
compofed the late worthleis Ad—n 
of odious memory. To the end of 
time will their oppreffions be re- 
membered, and fo long will their 
names be execrated. So unnatural 
were their feelings, that they wept 
for our vidtories over alien enemies, 
and on their fellow-fubjeéts would 
have Jet loofe Star-Chamber tyran- 
ny, General Warsrants, &c. and, to 
clofe the fcene, would have plunged 
thofe very fwerds in American bo- 
foms, that they fhielded France and 
Spain from. Much are the people 
ot England and America indebted 
to thefe worthy patriots P—tt and 
Pr—tt for the manly ftand they 
made betwixt us and ruin, for that 
muft have followed an unnatural 
war with America ; and though the 
part they then tock had at firit an 
unpopular afpect, yet men’s minds 
being now quieted, anc time given 
for reflexion, there are few remain- 
ing now to be convinced of the pro 
priety of their condu&. Truth will 
always prevail, or, asa certain’ *** 
lately faid, ** ‘Truth will always 
“ break out though clouds for a 
** time o’er-caft it.” 

4 Conftitutionalifi fays, ** 1 fhall, 
23a friend to the Public, continue 
to animadvert upon all meafures, 
that ate improper, and prejucical 
to the common intereits, as well as 
upon all laws, that are unjuit, op- 

reflive, and tyrannical. ‘That the 
Recife laws fall under this defcrip- 
tion, will not be denicd by any one, 
who has confidered the fubject him- 
felf, or taken the trouble of reading 
what, in fome former letters, I have 
faid upon this topic. ‘They are 
a moft violent infringment upon the 
liberty of the fubje&t, as they rob 
us of the common Law of the land ; 
and leave us, without being found 
guilty by a Jury of our own Peers, 
to the mercy of a fet of people ; 
who by hatty, capricious, ignorant 
and illegal decifions, founded on 
the gath ofan Excife officer, or per- 
haps a notorious and daily informer, 
can difpofe of our perfon and pro- 
perty as they pleafe. A man, who 

as once been under the laws of 

xcife, is never fecure from the 
hand of oppreilion, his whole life- 
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Pry 
time afterwards: For profecutions 
in the exchequer, |by bills of difcove- 
ry, may be commenced againft him, 
at any diftance of time; to the 
great detriment of the revenue, 
which notwithftanding the number 
of profecutions was fcarce ever be- 
nehtted, by any recovery; and to 
the terror of the fubiect, who is 
never certain that he may not be 
profecuted to his utter ruin, upon 
the fingle evidence of fome malici- 
ous perfon, who may with for his 
deftruction. Another fcandalous 
circumitance in the excife is, that 
the Solicitor’s bills being paid by 
the revenue, and not« wi of the pro- 
fits accruing from the profecutions, 
it may be to him a matter of indif- 
ference, whether any {uit is founded 
on falfe or good report, as he isfure 
in both cafes to be a confiderable 
gainer. Accordingly it may happen 
that not one, cvtof fifty profecu- 
trons, has matter in it fufficient to 
allow af a trial ; but they are either 
made up, by the poor wretches, a- 
gainit whom they are commenced, 
lubmatting to pay the coits ; or they 
are {ufpended over their heads ia 
terrorem, ready to be taken up by 
any rapacious informer hereafter, 
when they are in fuch circumftane 
ces, as to be objects worthy of a 
profecution. It were to be wifhed, 
that the Solicitor had a fixed falary 
affigned him, as it would remove 
the probabilities of any profecution 
being entered into but upon gocd 
and ijuficient grounds; nor would 
there be any likelihood of an arbi- 
trary fine, of perhaps five hundred 
pounds, inflicted upon a flight of- 
fender, and afterwards, epon his 
ulter inability to pay it, mitigated 
into twenty pounds, and fometimes 
twenty fhillings. Such {crewing 
and iqueezing of the poor, 1s a kind 
of torture, notto be endured in a 
frec country ; nay, I aimoit doubt 
whether under a celpotic govern- 
ment, andin a land ot flaves, fuch 
extortion as this would be tamely 
fubmitted to. Alas, where is the 
boatted liberty of an Englifhman, 
when a poor failor’s wite, whofe 
hufband has fought and bled for his 
country. is liable to be fined two 
hundred pounds, for felling a pound 
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of tea, oatof private friendfhip ambition of the great perfonages 
toa perfon, who proves to be a whoare now fo happily entrufted 
common Informer, hired by a taf- with the concerns of the kingdom. 
cally Excifeman to betray her ? Not fatished with redrefiing our 
Ariftides.in the Weitminfter Joure grievances in part, they are at this 
nal, days, ‘© As the public prints moment bufy in extending their ex- 
ate every day filled with an account alted views ; they are at this inftant 
of many expected changes in the engaged in unravelling that web of 
adminiftration, I cannot help tetti- perplexity in which their ignorant 
fying .ny furprize, that any inten- predecefiors fo fatally involved this 
tion of this nature fkould be on the unfortunate country, and will no 
tapis, now that we have fuch abun- doubt fucceed in their generous en- 
dant reafon to be fatisfied with our deavours, if we allow them but a 
prefent fet of Minifters ; when mea- reafonable time for compleating {fo 
{ures are conduéted in a manner an- important anend. ‘The affairs of 
fwerable to our moft fanguine ex- a nation are matters of infinite 
pectations, I cannot think but what weight; and if in the little con- 
a change of men is always dange- cerns of individuals a length of time 
rous; and that there are infinitely 1s neceffary to recover them from 
more reafon to fappofe the altera- the confequences of a miftake, what 
tion will turn out to our prejudice, muft we think of a kingdom’s con- 
than to the advancement ofourprof- cerns, where there is a neceflity for 
perity. fuch numberlefs councils, & where 
When the prefent Miniftry came the whole mutt be tranfacted by 
into office, the Britifh empire was fucha variety of hands. 
torn by the moft violent diffenfions, Fatal experience has convinced 
and its trade was every day declin- the people cf Great Britain how ex- 
ing with fo alarming arapidity as tremely difhcult it is to get a good 
threatened us with an univerfalBan- Miniftry, therefore | am very much 
kruptcy, and rendered us the pity or concerned now we are happily in 
the coniempt of our neighbours; pofieiion of fuch a blefling, that we 
during the fhorttime they havebeen thould think of letting it fp thro’ 
in power, we fee the clouds are for- ourhands. The voice of the na- 
tunately difperfed, and the warm tion has hitherto concurred in every 
fun of profperity and concord once meafure of the prefent adminiftra- 
more rifes with a genial benignity tion ; why therefore do we want to 
on the Britith hemifphere. Thofe turn them cutof place? If we are 
diftant regions whom we had dif- fatished with their proceedings, 
guited, by an injudicious firetch of whence arifes our defire of having 
authority, we have the pleafure to them removed ? If their pian is to 
fee reconciled to our friendfhip; be profecuted, they can projecute it 
and thofe people, who athome were themfelves as well as any people 
contin vally complaining of feverity whom wecan{ubflitute in their flead ? 
and oppreffion, now chearfully raife And if we do not want to have their 
their heads, and blefs the compaf- plan profecuced, why do we honour 
fionate hands who have favoured it with fo large a fhare of our ape 
them with fo falutary a redrefs. probation? Robes way the alterna- 
In fa&, though the prefent admi-| tive is in their favour ; and eitber 
niftration has not been a yearin of- way we not only expofe our inte 
fice, yet we fee the American Stamp- reit, but difgrace our underitand- 
aét removed ; and find thatthe ar- ing. 
bitrary model of levying the ‘Tax 
upon Cyder is chanvedioa method Letter from the Rev. Mr. Lambe, a 
‘which meets a genere! approbation tbe Ufefulne/s of Burnet. 
~ from all orders of the people ; thete 
‘are efiential benefits, and might M* Burnet, though very green and 
ferve other Miniiters to parade a- beautiful all the winter, made 
bout all their lives; but they do no great progrefs ’tillthe middle of 
nat however content the laudable April following, when I thoughtit 
abfolutely 
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abfolutely neceflary to feed it. Idid 
fo, but 1 did m too late, and kept 
my cattle upon it too long, from 
the middle of April to the zothof 
May. ‘This was a very great mif- 
take; the Burnet plants were now 
headed for feed, & the ftock chiefly 
fed upon the heads, which greatly 
igfiened my quantity of feed, as well 
as retarded, the growth of the 
plants. I turned into the field, 
ewes, lambs, and calves, and they 
all fed very greedily upon the Bur- 
net. From what I had heard of 
Mr. Roque, I very much expected 
them to fcour, but there-was notthe 
lealt appearance of it,and the catile 
throve accordingly. 

The fixth of July I began to mow, 
the weather being favourable, fix 
men and four boys threfhed and 
cleaned the feed in feven days. I 
had 200 bufhels of very fine clean 
feed, as many facks of chaff, and 
feven loads of hay, from a field of 
feven acres and a quarter. 

Satished that 200 buthels of feed 
would be more than I fhould be 
able to difpofe of, 1 was not anx'- 
Ous afier ancther crop, being rather 
‘defirous of fecing whatit would per- 
form asa pafture. Accerdingly, in 
about ten ortwelve days after the 
field was cleared, I turned intoit 
feven cows, two calves, and two 
horfes; they all throve very remark- 
ably, and the cows gave more,and 
we thought a richer, milk than in 
any other paiture, | really expec- 
ted, (as Burnet is fo itrong an aro- 
matic) that the milk would have 
had a particular tafte; but far 
otherwife, the milk, cream, & butter, 
were as fine, if not finer talted, than 
-any from the beit meadows. | am 
fatisfied, that there is no better pal- 
ture for cows, whether milched or 
barren, than Burnet. The weather 
was now extreme droughty, all oar 
other pafiures were burnt up, yet 


-the Burnet flourifhed, and grew 


away, as if it had a fhower every 


-week. My ftock of cows, horfes 


and calves before-mentioned, paf- 


‘ tered in it almoft continually, ’tll 


Michaelmas ; by the middle of 
November it was grown {fo confide- 
rably, that I have again qurned in 
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fix head of cattle, and if the weather 
is not fevere, Lam of Opinion, it wills 
maintain them till Chriffmas. 

The Burnet ftraw, or halm, is, af- 
ter the feed is feperated from it,a 
very ufeful fodder for horfes, cows, 
calves, and fheep; the chaff is of 
good value, if mixed with any other 
however ordinary chaff. I have fed 
all the above-mention’d ftock with 
it promifcuoully together in one 
field, putting the halm into racks, 
and the chatt into troughs; end if 
the halm was chopped with an en- 
gine, it would be ftijl of much more 
value. 

Burnet I am fully perfuaded wil} 
prove a very great acquifition to 
hufbandry on manv accounts, but 
more particularly for the following 
reafons* 

Burnet is a good winter pafture, 
confequently it will be of great fer- 
vice to the farmer as a contlant crop 
he may depend upon, and that wit- 
Out any expence for feed or tillage, 
after the firlt fowing ; whereas tur- 
Nips are precarious and expeniive : 
and when they fail, as particu.arly 
this year, the farmer is very often 
put to great inconveniencies to keep 
his ftock. 

It affords both corn and hay too. 
Burnet feed is faid to be as goodas 
Oats for horfes. {&£ kaow they will 
eat it very well; judge then the va- 
lue of an acre of land, which gives 
you at two mowings ten quarters of 
corn, and three loads of hay. 

The feed indeed is too valuable to 
be put to that ufe at prefent; tho’ 
it multiplies fo faft, that [doubt not 
but in a few years the horfes will 
be fed with it. 

lc will bear pafturing with fheep, 
it makes good butter, it never 
blows or hoves cattle, it will flourifh 
upon poor, light, fandy, ftoney, 
fhaltery, or chalky land. 

Burnet, after the firft yeat, will 
weed itfelf, and be kept clean at 
littie or no expence. : 

The cultivation of Burnet is net- 
ther hazardous nor expenfive: If 
the land is prepared as is generally 
done for a crop of turnips, there ts 
nv danger of any mifcarriage ; and 
any perfon may be fupplied ae 
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beft feed at fix-pence per pound, by 
Mr. Charles Thorp, feedfman, in 
the White Hart Inn-yard, Borough. 

I make no doubt but that Burnet 
might be fown late in fpring, with 
oats or barley. A gentleman in my 
neighbourhood did fo lat fummer, 
and it fucceeded very well. I fhould 
think a buck-wheat feafon, which 
is fown the laft of all corn, would 
fuit it very well ; but of this I have 
no experience, and could wifh to 
have the exj;e iment tried. A pea 
field, drilled in rows, and keptclean. 
would make an excellent feafon for 
Barnet, as the pea crop would come 
of {con enough to prepare the land 
with two plowings by the middle of 
Auguwit, afier which timel fhould 
not chufe to fow it. 

It very frequently happens, that 
every farmer who fows many acres 
with turnips, has feveral worth lit- 
tle or nothing: the fly, the dolphin, 
the black caterpillar, the dry wea- 
ther, or fome unknown caufe, ofcen 
defeating the induiitry and expence 
of the moft fkilful farmer. When 
this happens, as it too often hap- 
pens, 1 would by all means advifé 
him to fow it with Burnet, and in 
March and April following, he will 
have a fine paiture for his theep and 
lambs. 

Burnet is a native of England, 
and will certainly perfect its feed 
twice in one fummer; anda far- 
mer, with a fmall plantation, may 
fapply himfelf with feed of his own 
>rowth at very little or no expence ; 

e may then be encouraged to 
make experiments on various fea- 
fons, without much ljofs or damage. 

Tsus, Sir, I have fent you a true 
eccount of the fuccefs of my Burnet, 
and alfo my opinion of it, I wifh 
what I have faid may any ways 
contribute to difpel the prejudice, 
or inform the ignorance cf any 
my countrymen. 


Moral Maxims and Reflzxions. 


p Dverfity fometimes brings to 
“light concealed virtues, and 
6! v ; uCes 
P-ofperity fometimes roufes latent 
vices. We often find ourfelves able 
when flimulated by neceility, to per- 


Moral Maxims ana Reflexions, 


form aétions which we fhould have 
deemed impraéticable in our mo- 
ments of indolence and eafe. 

The fcholars of 4dverfity, though 
they are educated rigidly and fe- 
verely, feel the benefits of fuch an 
education when they make their ap- 
pearance on the world’s great ftage, 
and generally make a better figure 
than the enervated pupils of Pro/pe- 
rity, becaufe they have been taught 
how to dive bard, and to furmount 
the common calamities of life by 
induftry, and not to fink indolently 
under the preffure of them. 

The inftructions of Adverfity are 
wholefome, though harfh and un- 
pleafing, the leflons of Pro/perity 
are pleafing, but pernicious. 

Adverfity is ofcen falfely called 
wretchednefs, and Profperity often 
as falfely called felicity. 

The mind often grows firm by 
ftruggling with the rough blafts of 
Adverfity, but finks into a ftate 
of indolence and lofes all its 
ftrength, when it is only agitated 
mt ortune’s gentleft, moft propitious 
gales. 

Religion is the beft armour, but 
the wortt cloak. 

A Mao at forty thinks himfelf 
fuperanauatedifor a new fiiend {hip}; 
yet will marry at fourfcore. 

Riches without God, isthe greateft 
poverty and mifery. 

That man ceferveth a kindnefs, 
who when he is put off beareth it 
patiently ; when he is refufed ex- 
cufeth it. and when he receiveth it 
is thankful. 

A fine coat is but a livery, if the 
perfon that wears it difcovers no 
higher fenfe than a footman. 

snvy is fixed only on merit ; and 
like a fore eye is offended with eve- 
ry thing that’s brigit. 

The beft way to humble a proud 
man, is to take no notice of him: 
Fie that fwells in Profperity, will 
fhrink in Adverfity. 

Whatever evil we would re- 

rove in another we ought to 

doubly watchful againit in our- 
felves, 

AMli@ions are hard meat, but 
Patience is a good digefter. 
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SeLect Pieces of Poetry. 


Tux MitxceMarpn, 


N the fprightly month of May, 
When alifmels fweet, and looks fo 


§ay, 

There tripp’d along a buxom lafs, 

With a milk pail o’er the grafs ; 

On the went with nimble tread, 

The pail ftood fteady on her head ; 

Hoping ftill to reach the town, 

E’er the evening fua was down; 

And, for that reafon to be free 

From whatfoe'’er delay’d her peed, 

One fingle petticoat fhe wore 

Half-way tuck’d up her leg before ; 

With low - Reel’d thoes, to go the 
quicker; 

Totrip the lefs, and fave her liquor. 

As thus fhe pafs’d, within her thought, 

She fancy’d all her milk was bought; 

The money her’s fhe feem'd intent 

How to improve it cent per cent. 

She bought fome eggs, and fet a hen, 

The chicks fhe hatchd, and fet again ; 

Already, in imagination, 

She’d chicks enough to ftock the na- 
tion : 

Ican, faid fhe, or fure *tis hard, 

Bring up the chicks about our yard ; 

And harder {till if fex and dog 

Don’t leave enough to buy a hog: 

The hog will fure be fat, with eafe, 

With half a dozen peck of peafe ; 

And then I’m very much miftaken, 

if I'm a lofer by my bacon; 

But when that’s fold, it fhan’t be faid, 

I let my money lie by dead ; 

I'd better then do fo by half, 

E’cn buy me with’t a cow and calf; 

And with {mall coft i thall be able 

To feed them both in our own fta- 
ble: 

Befides, twill pafs a rainy day, 

To fee the little wanton play ; 

To fee itrun about and {kip, 

With that, by fympathy, the gave a 
leap ; 

Down a the milk, and with it 
all 

Cow, calf and hog, and eggs, and all; 

She on the ground with mournful eye, 

Sees all her hopes of riches lie, 

Her fortune fpilt, and all her fchemes 

Turn’d but into waking dreams, 


The CraractTeR of a Goon Kine, 
ITH pure religion let the meo- 
narch glow, 

And deem himfelf God’s image here be- 
low : 

Love peace ; yet fhine, when rous’d by 
war's alarms, 

Nor unprepar’d, nor unexpert in arms, 

His foes by hardy proweis taught to 
yield, 

Let not dire vengeance ftain the glorious 
field. 

While no profufion vainly waftes his 
ftore, 

By av’rice let him fcorn to treafure 
more, 

Since either vice an equal ruin brings, 

To wretched kingdoms and inglorious 
kings 

A Sire to all his fubjedts, let him own, 

That for his country, not himfelf 
alone, 

Heav'n feats a fov’reign on his awful 
throne, 

By flagrant crimes compell’d to be fe- 
vere, 

Th’ avenging rod reluGant let him bear ; 

But, when the pubdlick good permits, 


confefs, 

By generous deeds, an ardent zeal to 
blefs, 

With mild perfuafion let his manners 
draw 

His people’s hearts to follow virtue’s 
law: 

Stern be his face, and dreadful to her 
foes ; 

But fmiles perpetual to her friends dif- 
clofe. 


Lefs to his body be his careconfin’d, 
Thanto the nobier culture of the ming, 
Let him the laws of modefty obey, 

And luxury fubmit to reafon’s fway. 


A DracriPTion OF SPRING IN LONDON 
OW new vampt filks the mercer’s 
window fhows, 

And his fpruce prentice wears his funday 
cloaths, 

His annual fuit with niceft tafte renew 'd, 

The reigning cut and colour {till pur- 
fu'd. 

The barrow now, with oranges a {core, 

Driven by at once a gameiter arid a 


whore, 
No 
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256 SELEcT Preces of PoETRY. 


Noionger gulls the ftripling of his pence, Now Flora puts her greeneft mantle ont, 
Who learns that poverty is nurfe to fenfe,. And Phoebus darts a more eniightning 


Much-injur’d trader whom the law pur- beam, 
fues, Rearing his itately neck, the filver fwan 
The law which wink’d, and beckon’'d to Floats lighter on the warm redundant 
the Jews, ftream, 
Why fhould the beadle drive theefromthe The ftream redundant, fed by gufhing 
{treet ? fprings, 
To fell is always a pretence to cheat. Curls to the preffure of the tepid 
“ Large ftewing oyfters’’ in a decpening breeze : 
groan, Feeling the force of renovated life, 
Wo more refounds, nor “* muffels’’ fhril- Nod the green fummits of the neigh- 
ler tone ; bouring trees. 
Seven days to labour now is held no Sits on its thorn the crimfon-blufhing 
crime, rofe 
And Moll “ new mackrel’”’ fcreams in And fmiles, O May! to meet thy 
fermon-time, brilliant eye ; 
In ruddy bunches radifhes are fpread, Rude grows the lilly, and unfolds its 
And Nan with choice-pickt fallads loads reaft, 
her head, White as the fleece, that decks the ver- 
Now in the fuburb window, Chriftmas nal fky. 
green, The fwallow twitters on the chimaey 
The bays and holly are no longer feer, top ; 
But fprigs of garden-tnint in vials grow, The merry martin builds her plaited 
And gather’d laylocks perith as they nett ; 
blow, And, clos’d within the covert of the 
The truant fchool-boy now at eve we hedge, 
meet, The loud thruth {wells his many-fpotted 
Fatigu’d and fweating thro” the crouded breait, 
ftreet, , Perch’d on yon flender pile of bavin-wood, 
His fhoes embrown'd at once with duft Too proud to mingle with the fowl! be- 
and clay, low, 
With white-thorn loaded, which he takes Expands the peacock his eye-glittering 
for may. tail, 
Round his flapp’d hatin rings the cow- Still brighter, as he waves it to and fro. 
flips twine, In this foft feafon Cupid itrings his bow, 
Or in cleft ofiers form a golden line. And aims his fatal arrows at the hearts 
On milk-pail rear’d the borfowd falvers Stung to the quick, the virgin feels the 
glare, wound, 
Topp’d with a tankard, whichtwo por- Yet nourifhes the new, the pleafing 
ters bear, {mart. 
Reeking they flowly toil o’er rugged In yonder mead the lufty ruttic aids 
ftones, The bonny milkemaid with her cleanly 
And joylefs beldames dance with aking pail, 
bones: And ever and anon he charms her ear, 
More biithe the powder'd tye-wigg’d fons With “ lovely Bett,’ or “* Nanny of 
of foot, the vaie,”’ 


Trip to the fhovel witha fhoelefs foot. In nature's artlefs language he reveals, 
In gay Vauxhall now faunter beaux and = True to the blufhing maid, his genuine 


belies, flame; 
And happier cits refort to Sadier’s-wells. A lovelier hue adorns her comely face: 
Hy™MN ON THE APPROACH OF May, How far more different is the biuh of 
Veen of the laughing flower ! whofe. . fhame ! 
lovely waitt. The nymph, approving of his love fincere, 
pair Spring entwines with herbrocaded | Conients the nuptial union hall be tied: 
zone, The nites perform’d, what extafies enfue! 
Array’d moft gorgeous in thy rainbow He the gay bridegroom, the the happy 
veft, bride. 
With joy defcend from thy celeftial Peace, guardian Peace, fits fmiling at their 
throne, door, 
Bright, on the fkirt of yonceruleancloud, Where-e’er they walk, Contentment 
In fplendid majefty I fee her fail, marks the way: 
With lavith hand the fills the lap of earth, Conftant Good-humour cloaths their ho- 
And with her breath perfumes the fan- neft minds, 


Ring gale, And every morning of their lifeis May. 
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